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THE BOYS' COURT OF CHICAGO: A RECORD OF SIX 
MONTHS' WORK 



EVELINA BELDEN 

First Social Service Secretary for the Boys' Court, now of the 

Children's Bureau, Washington, D.C. 



Fifteen years after the Illinois Juvenile Court law removed 
children from the jails and police stations and opened the first 
special court for children — girls under eighteen years and boys 
under seventeen — the Chicago Municipal Court organized the 
special court for boys over this juvenile age — namely, from seven- 
teen to twenty-one. 

For some years, boys of this same age held in the County Jail 
while awaiting trial have been separated within the jail from the 
adult criminals. They have been confined in a separate tier of 
cells, and their exercise hours, instead of being spent in wandering 
aimlessly back and forth across a common "bull pen," have been 
occupied in a schoolroom that was opened by the Chicago Woman's 
Club. 1 

As a result of an investigation undertaken by the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago, it was found that, while some 
of these boys were guilty of serious crimes, many of them were 
arrested on insignificant charges, and many were subjected need- 
lessly to long detention in the jails. It appeared, also, that often 
the real culprit in the case, being cleverer, escaped; that the boys 

1 The sight of this pathetic group of from forty to ninety young lads constantly 
in the jail school aroused the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago to a con- 
sideration of the possibilities for these lads, if their cases could be individually under- 
stood by the judges and wisely dealt with later by social workers. An officer of the 
Juvenile Protective Association was assigned to the jail work to interview all these 
boys and later to present to the judges in open court the subsequent investigations 
made by the association. Investigations included information pertaining to the homes 
of these boys, their work and school records, characters, and any significant facts 
relating to the case on trial. Eighty-nine per cent of the boys responded to the efforts 
made for them by telling the truth to the interviewer, not only about themselves 
personally, but about the facts of the crimes for which they were held. 
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and their ignorant or foreign parents were the prey of unscrupulous 
bondsmen and shyster lawyers; that if the judge had been in full 
possession of all the facts and extenuating circumstances, probably 
half of the boys held in the jail awaiting indictment or criminal 
court trial during about six months might have had their cases 
settled in the Municipal Court. 

Without a centralization of the cases in one court it was impos- 
sible to deal with the many difficult and complicated problems of 
treatment that were presented. Because of the flexible organiza- 
tion of the Municipal Court of Chicago a specialized branch can 
be organized without new legislation, and cases of arrest from all 
over the city can be transferred for trial before one judge. Pre- 
cedents for the organization of specialized courts had already been 
established in the Court of Domestic Relations, the Morals Court, 
and the Speeders' Court. Moreover, the chief justice of the 
Municipal Court was a man of broad human sympathies and social 
intelligence; he was quick, therefore, to recognize the need for 
specialized treatment for this class of offenders, and opened the 
Boys' Court of Chicago on March 18, 1914. The judge who is 
assigned to the Boys' Court hears all classes of cases on the calendar, 
averaging 863 cases to the month. These boys' cases are subject 
to the same jurisdiction as adult cases brought before any criminal 
branch of the Municipal Court of Chicago. Defendants over 
twenty-one years of age who are involved in the case with a boy 
are often tried at the Boys' Court with the boy. Table I shows the 
number of cases that had been heard in the Boys' Court at the end 
of the sixth month after its establishment. 1 It appears from this 
table that during this period 5,610 cases were disposed of. The 
number brought in during any one month varied from 767 during 
the first month following the organization of the court to 1,020 
during the fifth month, August. It is important to note that the 
great majority of these, 3,939, or 70. 2 per cent, were cases of boys 
arrested for violations of city ordinances; and only 967, or 17.2 
per cent, were the serious cases of boys arrested on felony charges, 
who were given preliminary hearings in the Municipal Court; 

1 The period was really about six and a half months, that is, from March 18 to 
September 30. 
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and 704, or 12.6 per cent, were cases of boys arrested for misde- 
meanors. 

A question of first importance about these 5,610 boys who 
were brought into court is, "What was done with them?" The 
following table shows the disposition of the different groups of 
cases, that is, the number discharged as not guilty by the judge 
in court, discharged for want of prosecution, "nolle prossed" or 
non-suited, and in contrast the number convicted. 

TABLE I 

Number of Cases Disposed of in Boys' Court, by Months and General 
Classification 



Month 



Violation of City 

Ordinances 
(Quasi-Criminal) 



Misdemeanors 
(Criminal) 



Felonies 

(Preliminary 

Hearings) 



Total 



March 18-31 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

Total. . . 
Percentage. . 



185 

S64 
596 
689 
652 
718 
S3S 



3,939 
70.2 



29 
88 

113 
149 
99 
125 
101 



704 
12.6 



39 
US 
121 
136 
180 
177 
199 



967 
17.2 



253 
767 
830 
974 
93i 
1,020 

83S 



5,610 

100 



The most striking fact that appears in Table II is the large 
percentage of discharged cases, 73 . 8 per cent of all cases tried, and 
the small number, 18.4 per cent of convictions; the remainder, 
7 . 8 per cent, were held to a higher court, the Criminal Court, for 
trial; their final disposition will be given later; 5.6 per cent of 
all cases tried were fined, and 8 . 8 per cent committed to an institu- 
tion, either House of Correction or County Jail, and but 3 . 8 per 
cent of all cases tried were released on probation. 

It is significant to note the kinds of charges for which this large 
number of defendants discharged by the court were arrested. 
Tables III, IV, and V specify the charges by name and disposition. 

Table III develops the extremely significant fact that two- 
thirds of the violations of city ordinances were classified as disorderly 
conduct, or that 2,992 (53! per cent) cases out of the total number 
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TABLE II 
Disposition of Cases: Violations, Misdemeanors, Felonies 



Disposition 


Violations or 

City Ordi- 
nances (Quasi- 
Criminal) 


Misdemeanors 
(Criminal) 


Felonies 

(Preliminary 
Hearings) 


Total 




No. 


Per- 
centage 


No. 


Per- 
centage 


No. 


Per- 
centage 


No. 


Per- 
centage 




"1 

1 23 J 
3,140 


3-6 
79-7 










i9\ 
27/ 

211 
3,883 




Nolle prosequi 


1 

39J 
287 


5-7 
40.7 


26] 

49J 
4S6 


7-7 
47.2 


0.8 


Discharged for want of 
prosecution 


3-8 
69.2 




Total discharged 


3,282 


83-3 


327 


46.4 


531 


54-9 


4,140 


73-8 


Fined 

Committed to House of Cor- 
rection 


3°9 
312 


7-9 
7-9 


19 

I7 5 7 } 
176 


2.7 

25-9 
25.0 






328 

1} 

212 


5-8 


Committed to County Jail. . 







8.8 




36 


0.9 


3-8 




6S7 


16.7 


377 


53-6 






1,034 


18.4 


Held to Criminal Court .... 










436 


45-i 


436 


7-8 












Total 


3,939 


100. 


704 


100. 


967 


100. 


5,6io 









TABLE III 
Disposition of Violations, by Charge 





Grand Total 


Discharged 


Convicted 


Charge 


No. 


Per- 
centage 


Dis- 
charged 


Dis- 
charged 

for 
Want of 
Prose- 
cution 


Non- 
suit 


Total 


Fined 


House 
of Cor- 
rection 


Proba- 
tion 


Total 


Carrying con- 
cealed weapons 

Disorderly con- 
duct and va- 
grancy* 


100 

2,992 
211 

37 

599 


2-5 

76.0 
5-4 

0.9 
15-2 


SO 

2,340 
199 

34 
517 


3 

112 

I 


I 
13 


54 

2,465 
200 

34 

529 


7 

249 
11 


34 
251 


5 
27 


46 

527 


Keeping dis- 
orderly house. 

Miscellaneous 
ordinances J. . . 




3 

1 


3 
7o 


7 


5 


42 


27 


Total 


3,939 


100. 


3,140 


123 


19 


3,282 


309 


312 


36 


657 



* Including vagrancy (15 cases) and violation of Park ordinances (79 cases), 
t Including keeping gambling houses and slot machines. 
t Including bastardy (3 cases), indecent exposure (5 cases). 
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of all cases, 5,610, were disorderly-conduct cases. The 211 cases of 
gambling, 200 of which were discharged, represent poolroom raids 
where both inmates and keepers were arrested. 



TABLE IV 
Disposition of Misdemeanors, by Charge 



Charge 



Grand Total 



No. 



Per- 
centage 



Dis- 
charged 



Discharged 



Dis- 
charged 

for 
Want of 
Prose- 
cution 



Total 



Convicted 



Fined 



House 
of Cor- 
rection 

and 
County 

Jail 



Proba- 
tion 



Total 



Assault and battery. 

Assault with deadly 
weapons 

Contributing to de- 
pendency and de- 
linquency 

Larceny 

Malicious mischief . . . 

Receiving stolen prop- 
ertyt 

Other offenses 



Total. 



43 
89 



19 

401 

18 

47 
87 



6.1 
12.6 



2.7 

S7° 

2.6 

6.7 
12.3 



24 
49 



5 
112 

14 

3° 
S3 



S 
11 



29 
60 



6 

132 

14 

3i 

55 



8 
24 



126 
1 

5 
18 



5 

140 

2 

11 
13 



14 
29 



13 
26g 

4 

16 
32 



704 



287 



40 



327 



19 



182} 



176 



377 



* Including one nolle prosequi. 

t Including false pretenses, s cases (i discharged, 3 probation). 

tOnly 5 sent to County Jail. 

One-half of the misdemeanors were larceny charges, and there is 
a considerable number of convictions of these charges; in fact, 
stealing of different kinds, as petty and grand larceny, burglary, 
receiving stolen property, and robbery, was, next to disorderly 
conduct, the most frequent offense. 

From these tables giving the classification and charges it is noted 
that a very large proportion of arrests were for minor offenses — ■ 
that one-half of all cases were for disorderly conduct. The trivial 
character of these disorderly cases is shown in the fact that 76 per 
cent of them were discharged. The charge includes such acts as 
these: standing on the sidewalk, being found in bad company or 
in a disorderly crowd, failing to move at the command of an officer, 
driving without a license, sleeping in box-cars or barns, "flipping 
trains" or "bumming," making a boisterous noise, being found in 
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a poolroom or being found drunk, "rushing the can," idling, 
insisting on carrying valises at stations. Sometimes a lad is 
arrested and discharged over and over again. During July there 
were 114 boys tried in the court who had been in the court once 
before since March 18, one-half of whom were arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct. Six of these boys had been tried in the Boys' 
Court four times in the first six months. Many of these boys are 



TABLE V 
Disposition or Felonies, by Charge 





Total 


Discharged 


Discharged 

FOR WANT 

or 
Prosecu- 
tion 


Nolle 
Pro- 
sequi 


Total 
Discharged 




Charge 


No. 


Per- 
centage 


Criminal 
Court 


Arson 


4 

26 

409 

181 

33} 

A 

8/ 
177 

48 

49 

2 

1 

4 
23 


0.9 

2.6 

42-3 

18.7 

3-5 

0.9 

18.3 

4-9 
5° 

0.2 

O.I 

0.9 

2-3 


3 
16 

IS7 
104 

16 






3 

17 

177 

119 

21 
1 
1 

8 
88 

43 

3° 

1 

1 

3 
18 




Burglary 


16 
II 

5 
1 


I 
4 
4 


9 

232 
62 


Larceny 


Confidence* game, 
etc 




Manslaughter 

Murder 




1 






8 

6 
1 




Receiving stolen 
Rape 


80 

40 
23 


8 

3 

1 


89 

S 
19 


Abduction 


Abortion 




1 




Crimes against 
nature 


3 
13 


1 


Other 


3 


2 


s 


Total 


967 


100.6 


456 


49 


26 


531 


436 



♦Including forgery (i), obtaining money under false pretenses (3), embezzlement (1). 

arrested again and again on slight charges. There are often boys 
arrested and brought to court when no case can be made against 
them, but they are suspected because of a previous record. One 
lad said he had been arrested nine times within eighteen months. 1 
Notwithstanding these many minor offenses, however, it has been 
found in this court, as elsewhere, that boys of this age are involved 

1 A few illustrations of disorderly cases which were discharged were taken from 
the records: 

S. T.: First offender, seventeen years. "Found in poolroom. Under age to 
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in some of the most daring and desperate crimes, that they are 
thoughtless of consequences and boldly take risks older criminals 
would shun, and that they are the ready tools for older criminals. 
Many of them are subnormal or are so unsettled emotionally that 
any suggestion appeals to them. It is often appalling how little 

be allowed there. First time in this poolroom. No evidence of gambling. Several 
boys arrested." 

D. S. : Nineteen years. " Playing cards in a vacant store. Several boys arrested 
and discharged." 

E. H.: "Did not move when officer spoke. Going into dance hall 1. 00 a.m. 
No evidence of disorder." 

E. S.: "Was with a man who had a stolen bicycle." 

M.S.: "With 16 boys over eighteen years in poolroom raid. Only one gambling; 
others orderly and of good character." 

S. E.: Nineteen years. "No license. Father had applied for license." Five 
times in Boys' Court. 

E. E.: "Playing ball on street." 

G. S.: "With two men sleeping in wagon at 2:00 A.M. at Liberty and Halsted 
streets." All arrested. 

E. F.: "Sleeping in barn." 

L. S. : " 4 : 30 a.m. on street." Has been arrested for disorderly conduct numerous 
times before and since. 

C. T.: "Flipping trains into town." 

W. G.: "Singing in Lincoln Park at the High Bridge." 

A. U.: "Girl said some remarks were made to her on street by defendant. De- 
fendant cannot speak English nor she his language." 

P. K.: "Fight in saloon at Wells and Fugel streets. Defendant had a lemon 
squeezer." 

E.N.: "Ran away from home. Not working." Arrested three times for similar 
offenses. 

G. H.: "1:45 a.m. Western Avenue coming home from a party." 

J. G.: "Drinking beer on prairie on way from party." Arrested following 
month for similar offense. 

A. D.: "5:00 a.m. refused to move on 'quickly.'" 

O. M.: Son and father arrested together. "Driving a horse which ran away in 
their possession" (sic). 

A. F.: "Complainant says defendant throws a dog over the fence." 

L. J.: "In crowd near fight." 

J. L.: "Sleeping in barn." Two weeks later, "Rushing the can with a crowd." 

M. K.: "Fighting with man who refused to leave the hallway, where defendant 
was working." 

H. U.: "In freight yards of railroad." 

J. B.: "Two boys sleeping in hallway." Both boys arrested again within a 
few weeks for similar offense and discharged. 

F. W.: "Sleeping outside Polk Street Depot." 

F. L.: "2:15 a.m. on street at 44th and Montrose." Three boys arrested. 
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they realize the seriousness of their offenses. A boy answered 
nonchalantly to the question as to what he had done to bring him 
into court, "Oh, I killed a man." 

There is often much carelessness in booking prisoners. When 
the evidence is given in court, the judge either discharges the case 
or rebooks the defendant on another charge. Five boys were 
booked on the serious charge of robbery, but upon the evidence 
brought in court it was found that the lads had merely taken 
five whiskbrooms worth, in all, seventy-five cents, from a peddler 
whom they had been teasing. All the boys were willing to pay 
for the brooms, but, instead, were arrested and booked on a felony 
charge. The judge took the seventy-five cents, handed it to the 
peddler, and discharged the boys. 1 

Cases are frequently inadequately prepared by the officers and 
consequently, when they come before the judge, discharged because 
of no evidence. In the course of a trial of a defendant who was. 
accused of loafing around a poolroom, the officer, in pressing his 
case, stated that the defendant was living with a woman to whom 
he was not married. He had, however, neither booked the boy 
on this charge nor brought in witnesses or evidence and the lad 
was discharged. There are cases, too, when better judgment on 
the part of the police investigating the situation would have saved 
the defendant an arrest and court trial. 2 

In many cases a warning at the police station might have been 
sufficient and would have engendered greater fear of the law than 
a trial followed by a discharge. For example, an immigrant 
Polish lad, a first offender, was arrested for picking rotting potatoes 
from the railroad tracks, held a night and part of a day in a police 

'Another case: S. B.: Charge, assault with a deadly weapon. "Complainant 
says while he was mowing grass defendant pulled down some wire and was swinging 
on it. The wire hit him." 

2 E. S.: Charge, larceny. "Found in basement by owner of grocery." 

A. S.: Charge, larceny. "Horse and buggy stolen. No evidence that this 
defendant knew anything about the charge." 

H. H.: Charge, larceny. "Was with boys who had a stolen bicycle. No evi- 
dence of knowledge of stealing." 

L. S.: Charge, disorderly conduct. "Officer arrested him at midnight while he 
was waiting for a car, asking his address. Boy gave address of vacant building by 
mistake because family had recently moved and he made mistake in number. When 
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jail, brought into court, where he was tried without understanding 
any of the proceedings, for he spoke no English, and discharged. 

The warrant clerks at the police station hear many requests of 
parents to make arrests because the boy will not work, is abusive to 
his parents, strikes his mother, is getting in with a bad gang, and so 
on. Disorderly warrants are given; the boys, often first offenders, 
are thrown into the police jails, and when brought to trial dis- 
charged. These lads are in a condition of delinquency rather than 
guilty of a specific act of law-breaking, and there are many extenuat- 
ing circumstances and complications requiring careful treatment. 
The Social Service Department of the Boys' Court has dealt with 
some of these cases as complaints without an arrest. 

In reviewing the dispositions of felony cases it should be remem- 
bered that the Municipal Court judge sits only as an examining 
magistrate to hold the case to the grand jury or to discharge it. 
Because of this lack of jurisdiction to pronounce sentence, a judge 
frequently dismisses the felony charge and orders the defendant 
rebooked on a misdemeanor charge or for violation of a city ordi- 
nance. If it seems from all the facts and extenuating circumstances 
that leniency or a release on probation is to be given eventually, 
this method saves the boy a long wait in jail pending his indictment 
and Criminal Court trial. 

Table VI not only shows for a single month the disposition 
of these felony charges in the Municipal Court, but also gives the 
disposition for the cases which were not concluded in the Municipal 
Court but held to the grand jury and Criminal Court. 

A study of these felony records leads to the conclusion that a 
large proportion of felony cases, as of lesser charges, are discharged. 
From Table II it was seen that 54 . 9 per cent were discharged in the 

searched by police he had two skeleton keys. Employer later identified these keys 
as those he had given the boy for entrance to the office." Case discharged. 

E. B.: Discharged. "In a fight. Witness against man who hit him with a 
steel bar." This defendant in jail over night till case tried. 

W. K.: Charge, carrying concealed weapons. "12:15 A - M - defendant came out 
of a dance hall and threw a knuckler away. He had found it, but when told it was 
wrong to have it, threw it away." 

R. S.: Charge, vagrancy. "Standing in front of Saratoga Hotel at night." 
Four defendants, night in jail. All had positions, had never been arrested before, and 
were disgraced by this unfounded suspicion. 
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Municipal Court, and from Table VI that, in July, which was 
probably a representative month, the additional cases discharged 
by the grand jury and by the Criminal Court brought the total 
number of discharges up to more than 86 per cent of all felony 
cases. 

TABLE VI 
Disposition of Felony Cases for July, 1914, in Boys' Court and Criminal Court 





Number of Cases 


Percentage of 

Cases Disposed 

Of 


Discharged in Municipal Court 


94 

25 

16 

8 








Discharged, "stricken off" 




Discharged after trial in Criminal Court, "not guilty" 




Total number discharged 


143 


86.7 




Sentenced to Reformatory 


12 

8 
2 








Released on probation 








Total number convicted 


22 


13-3 




Total cases disposed of 


165 








Cases still pending 


14 

1 




Defendant died in jail 








Grand total 


180 









It is not true, however, that 86 per cent of defendants arrested 
for felony charges were turned loose in the world, because the num- 
ber of cases does not represent the number of boys. Many boys 
are held on more than one charge, but when these cases are heard 
by the grand jury or in criminal courts it is the custom to simplify 
procedure by trying but one case and returning a "No bill," 
"Nolle," or "Stricken off with leave to reinstate" for all other 
cases of which one defendant may be accused. If a table were 
prepared showing the number of boys instead of the number of 
cases discharged, the percentage of discharges would be consider- 
ably decreased. 

The 46 per cent of grand jury boys discharged make it important 
to discover how long a time these and the other boys spent in jails 
pending trial. Six of the 51 boys held to the grand jury in July 
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secured bond for the entire time of pending trial, 45 spent from a 
few days to 20 weeks in the County Jail. Eight of the boys dis- 
charged spent over a month in the jail and two over three months. 
Such time spent in jail before trial is not deducted from an ultimate 
sentence. Table VII shows the length of time the different groups 
of boys spent in the jail. 

TABLE VII 

Length of Time Waiting in County Jail with Final Disposition of Boys Held 
to Grand Jury in July from Boys' Court* 





1 
a 


Discharged 


Convicted 


(3 

S 

i 
P 


8 

i 

2 
a 

Q 

1 


Length of Wait in 
Coonty Jail 


a 
1 


it 


■a 
1 


It 


"8 8 

s'-s 


Si 


■a 




4 
4 
5 

1 
8 

13 
8 
2 










3 

1 




3 

1 


1 




i week and less than 2 


2 

2 

1 

4 

1 


1 

3 
2 


2 

3 

1 

4 
4 

2 






2 weeks and less than 3 


2 


3 weeks and less than 4 














4 weeks and less than 8 


1 
7 
3 






1 

9 

4 

1 




3 


8 weeks and less than 


1 
1 
1 


I 


12 weeks and less than 






16 weeks and less than 
















Total 


45 


10 


6 


16 


11 


7 


I 


19 


1 


9 





* Does not include six boys who secured bond for the entire time pending trial. 

Some of these boys who spent time, as noted in Table VII, 
in the County Jail while trial was pending, had also been held in 
the police station jail from the time of arrest until the case was 
first brought to trial in the Boys' Court. During November each 
boy who had not secured bond at the police station was asked the 
date of and time of his arrest, and from this information Table VIII 
was compiled. A few boys could not be interviewed, and informa- 
tion from a few others could not be relied upon, yet the group, 
although not absolutely inclusive, is representative. The length 
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of time a single defendant who is ultimately discharged may thus 
spend in the police jail and County Jail under their contaminating 
influences is considerable. 



TABLE VIII 

Length of Time Spent in Police Station Jail before First Hearing, Together 
with Disposition of Boys Tried in Boys' Court in November 



Length of Wait in Police Jail 


Grand Total 


Discharged 


Convicted 

and 
Sentenced 


Held to 
Grand Jury 


Still Pending 




138 

101 

21 

7 

1 


76 

7 
2 


40 

36 

9 

1 


10 

IS 

3 

3 

1 


12 




9 




2 




1 














Total 


268J 


126 


86 


32 


24 







* Or part of this time. 

t Half of these boys were held over Saturday and Sunday, when of course a two-day wait was neces- 
sary since no court is held Sunday. 

t About 70 per cent of these boys were first offenders as far as could be ascertained. 

Boys held in the County Jail because unable to furnish bond 
during a continuance in the Boys' Court spend less time in jail 
than the grand jury boys; but it is significant that, as shown by 
Table IX, of the 76 boys whose cases were disposed of during 
July and who were in the County Jail, 61 were discharged at their 
final hearing. Of these 61 discharged boys, 22 spent from one to 
three weeks in jail and one spent over a month in jail. The custom 
has grown of using a detention in jail before trial as a punishment. 
Although this is useful in cases when the boy needs to be discharged 
without a record, the system is wrong. These detentions, too, are 
often used instead of a provision in a suitable home pending an 
investigation. 

From this study of the first six months of the Chicago Boys' 
Court a few facts stand out in relief : a large number of boys between 
seventeen and twenty-one years of age are being arrested monthly; 
a large proportion of these are discharged both by the Municipal 
Court and by the grand jury and Criminal Court; the court's 
time is filled with cases of arrest for acts so trivial — even if viola- 
tions of ordinances and statutes — that judges will not convict 
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and sentence; boys eventually released are spending considerable 
time in the jails. It has been found that an arrest does not solve 
the problem, for boys have been arrested over and over again 
within a short period of time. It has been found, also, that there 
are many under-lying causes behind each trivial arrest and that 
constructive work for their future is necessary for a large number 
of the discharged boys. 

TABLE DC 

Length of Time Spent in County Jail, with Final Disposition op (All) Boys 

Whose Cases Had Been Continued, but Were Finally Disposed op in July, 

1914 in Boys' Court (Excluding Grand Jury Cases and Motions)* 





Discharged 


Fine 


Convicted 




County Jail 


House of 
Correction 


Probation 


Total 




8 

10 

2 

5 

5 
2 

4 

13 

3 

6 

1 
1 
1 








8 


1 day and less than 2 days . , 

2 days and less than 3 days . . 

3 days and less than 4 days . . 

4 days and less than 5 days . . 

5 days and less than 6 days . . 

6 days and less than 7 days . . 

7 days and less than 10 days . . 
10 days and less than 14 days . . 
14 days and less than 21 days . . 
22 days and less than 23 days . . 
27 days and less than 28 days . . 
36 days and less than 37 days . . 










1 
1 
3 






3 
6 






I 


I 


10 

2 








4 


3 


I 


3 

1 


20 

4 
6 






































Totalf 


61 


8 


2 


S 


7 6f 





* There were 135 boys (147 cases) whose cases were continued and disposed of finally in July who 
secured bond for the whole length of continuance and consequently spent no time in the County Jail. 
It is seen that 36 per cent of these boys whose cases were continued and finally disposed of in July spent 
some time in the County Jail waiting for trial. 

f There were 76 boys but 88 cases. 



The Psychopathic Laboratory records already show that a 
large proportion of the defendants in this court, especially the 
repeaters and the boys arrested on slight charges, are mentally 
subnormal and therefore unfit to meet the normal requirements of 
city life and discipline. A new court procedure must therefore 
be developed in order to deal constructively with these feeble- 
minded law-breakers, and if the vast number of trivial cases dis- 
charged is to be reduced, and if society is to be protected from the 
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very serious crimes which these irresponsible boys sometimes 
commit, outside treatment and custodial care must be provided. 

The Chicago City Council Commission to Investigate Crime 
is attempting to study generally for Chicago just such problems 
as are suggested by the foregoing statistics; and the various 
branches of the court, the judge, the Psychopathic Laboratory, 
and the Social Service Department are working, on individual 
problems, to develop constantly greater efficiency for the Boys' 
Court of Chicago. 



